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Glad for Skokie Story 

Thank you very much for the 
story on the Skokie housing prob- 
lem (Apr. 61) COMMUNITY. We 
thank God for the way these good 
men made a stand in defense of 
right and justice. 

That sermon by Rabbi Jacobs was 
magnificent. I am giving it to all my 
friends to read. With men like the 
good Rabbi and Father Sauer and 
the Protestant ministers there is 
great hope for the future. May God 
bless each and every one of them. 

Without your publication COM- 
MUNITY I would never have known 
about this case and that wonderful 
sermon. Again, I thank you most 
sincerely. 


REV. JOHN R. BROSNAN 
Los Angeles, California 


Films on Africa 


Hilda Canters’ article from Africa 
(“Barundikazi,” May ’61 COMMU- 
NITY) made me think COMMU- 
NITY readers might be interested in 
two excellent films on Africa, which 
we have in the Chicago Public Li- 
brary’s Visual Materials Center for 
Chicagoans’ use upon special regis- 
tration, but which are also available 
from the national distributors. Per- 
haps other readers’ local libraries 
have the films—or would obtain 
them. 

“Black and White in South 
Africa.” (30 minutes.) A dispas- 
sionate appraisal by Edgar Mc- 
Innis of the motivations behind 
the apartheid policy, the doc- 
trine of complete racial separa- 
tion propounded by the govern- 
ment of South Africa. Produced 
by National Film Board of Can- 
ada. (Available from Contem- 
porary Films, 267 West 25th 
Street, New York 1, New York, 
or 614 Davis Street, Evanston, 
Illinois.) 

“Africa Disturbed.” (28 min- 
utes; color.) Dr. Emory Ross, 
who has spent 23 years in Africa 
as a Christian missionary, be- 
lieves that Christianity has been 
at one and the same time the 
most creative element and the 
most disrupting force on the 
continent. Illustrating his thesis 
with actual scenes from his re- 
cent five-month survey, he in- 
terviews political leaders who 
discuss the struggle for self- 
government. Freedom is a mag- 
ic word in Africa; whether peo- 
ple are “ready” for it or not, 
they want to be free. (Available 
from Broadcasting and Film 
Commission, National Council 
of Churches, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, New York.) 

RUTH PARRINGTON 
Chicago, Illinois 
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To begin with 


By Mary Clinch 


i MONTH WE POINTED out that this maga- 
zine has no special correspondents but that 
some of our staff like to travel and see for them- 
selves the people and places now making history 
in the struggle for interracial justice. Readers 
may recall Dorothy Besal’s series on her Southern 
travels and the “police actions” she encountered 
along the way. 

Recently Dorothy took another busman’s holi- 
day from her job as Circulation Manager and, 
with two friends, went to Fayette County, Ten- 
nessee, to see Tent City, also known as Freedom 
Village. 

Freedom Village is a group of tents on the 
200-acre farm of Shepherd Towles, a Negro 
landowner. The tents are inhabited by 13 Negro 
sharecropper families whose members registered 
and voted in the November, 1960, election. 

Fayette County’s population is 73 per cent 
Negro. Until 1960 very few Negroes had voted 
here since Reconstruction days. But last year 
1,200 registered, and 800 actually voted in No- 
vember, swinging the county into the Repub- 
lican column for the first time in its history. 

This happened without the assistance of lib- 
erals, eggheads, pressure groups, or any kind of 
educated leadership. This movement was led by 
the local sharecroppers and a remarkable man 
named John McFerren, who runs a grocery and 
gas station at a crossroads near Sumerville—popu- 
lation 1,700. 

The cotton crop is Fayette County’s chief re- 
source. Sharecropping on white-owned farms is 
the only livelihood available to most of the Ne- 
groes although some few, such as Towles and 
McFerren, own land or a small business or com- 
mute to jobs in Memphis, 30 miles away. 

After the election the sharecroppers who are 
now living in the tents were evicted by their 
landlords. 

On December 30 the U. S. Department of 
Justice obtained a restraining order barring the 
eviction of 400 more Negroes because they had 
voted. The Government charged that 82 defend- 
ants, including Fayette County’s most prominent 
citizens, had violated the new federal Civil 
Rights Law. 

The case is still in the courts, but the Negro 
voters who were not evicted found that their 
credit had dried up at the banks, white retailers 
would not sell them food, clothing, or gasoline, 





and most Negro merchants were “cooperating” 
in this boycott if they wanted to receive whole- 
sale shipments and stay in business. Even medi- 
cal care was denied the voters. 

When the rest of the world found out about 
Fayette County and Freedom Village, sympa- 
thetic groups began collecting food, supplies, and 
money for the tent city families. Visitors from 
the North and newspapermen showed up in 
Sumerville, Tennessee, to have a look at some 
people who had put the right to vote before 
everything they had ever owned. 

When Dorothy Besal arrived at McFerren’s 
store—the center of the voter registration move- 
ment and distribution point for supplies—she 
brought a car full of food and clothing collected 
in Chicago. The last parcels of food at the store 
had been given away that day to the tent city 
dwellers and to the 2,300 registered voters who 
cannot buy food. 

The McFerrens had arranged for Dorothy and 
her companions to stay overnight in the home 
of a family that had voted but who fortunately 
owned its own farm. In this way the visitors 
avoided contact with white businessmen such as 
the hotel owner who told two white University 
of Chicago students: “You won’t get salt in this 
town when they find out what you’re after.” 

The family that put Dorothy up had lost their 
bank credit and had no cash for the spring seed- 
ing. They were living on garden produce and 
food donations. Many of the voter families who 
have remained on the land are feeling the pinch 
on mortgage payments on farms and equipment. 
The need for cash loans and gifts is as great as 
that for food and clothing. 

Among the tent city dwellers themselves Dor- 
othy’s strongest impression was of their charity 
toward their former landlords. Most of them felt 
that the whites had been pressured by the White 
Citizens Council to drive them off their land. 

Although restless and revealing anxiety, they 
were hopeful for the future and willing to en- 
dure the struggle. They said they realized the 
whites had problems to overcome but that they 
also knew that things in Fayette County could 
not continue any longer as they had. 

Contributions to the tent city dwellers and the 
families still on the land may be sent to: Origi- 
nal Fayette County Civic and Welfare League, 
Inc., c/o Mr. John McFerren, Route 4, ~ 
133 ‘A, Sumerville, Tennessee. 





Planned Ad Libbing 


Education Program on Racial Justice 


HEN IN THE Fatt of 1958 the 

Bishops of the United States 
made their profoundly practical ob- 
servation that “The heart of the race 
question is moral and _ religious,” 
many of us felt a surge of optimism 
that here at last was our real weap- 
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by Hope Brophy 


on in fighting the plague of preju- 
dice, at least as it exists among fel- 
low-Catholics. 

When the Bishops concluded their 
statement “Discrimination and the 
Christian Conscience” with this clear 
warning, “It is vital that we act now 
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and act decisively. All must act quiet- 
ly, courageously, and prayerfully be- 
fore it is too late”, this seemed the 
sort of directive that no conscientious 
Catholic could ignore. And indeed, 
none can, IF we can get to him with 
the message, and IF we can bring 
home to him the manner in which 
he is equipped to act. 

With this end in view, the social 
action committee of the Detroit Arch- 
diocesan Council of Catholic Wom- 
en inaugurated that same Fall its 
education program on racial justice. 
Since then, the Archbishop’s Com- 
mittee for Human Relations has been 
established, and the education pro- 
grams are now under joint sponsor- 
ship. 

Seizing the opportunity to speak 
before any group, large or small, 
these two agencies have aranged pro- 
grams for altar societies, First Satur- 
day clubs, college groups, religious 
communities, a PTA—in short, any 
organization willing to sponsor a pro- 
gram. 


But the real meat and potatoes of 
the programming, and the phase to- 
ward which greatest attention has 
been directed, is the parish-wide 
forum called together specifically for 
the purpose of discussing the racial 
problem. Such parish-oriented events 
have an aura of ofhficialness which, 
the planners feel, adds immeasurably 
to their effectiveness, and it is these 
that are sought above all others. 

Now, two and a half years and 
some 50 programs later, we are per- 


Mrs. BRopuy is race relations chairman 
of the Detroit Archdiocesan Council of 
Catholic Women and a member of the 
Archbishop’s Committee for Human Re- 
lations. She is also the mother of six 
children and lives in Grosse Pointe, 
Michigan. 
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haps in a position to make some 
assessment of the effort. Our method 
has evolved naturally and has ar- 
rived at a degree of efficiency, and 
perhaps even of professionalism. Spe- 
cial problems remain in other direc- 
tions, however, particularly in regard 
to acceptance in areas where educa- 
tion is needed most. 

Let us examine methods first. 


Precision and Flexibility 

Early programs seemed to have a 
vagueness that apparently left both 
speakers and audience uneasy in re- 
gard to effectiveness. In searching 
for a new method of programming 
that would give us the precision we 
desired, and would also allow a de- 
gree of flexibility, we evolved an in- 
terview method that actually amounts 
to a sort of planned ad lib session. 

Preparation is a three-step opera- 
tion: (1) analysis of the needs of 
the area and the audience, (2) selec- 
tion of panel members, (3) writing 
the script. 

(1) Analysis. When a request for 
a program comes in, emphasis must 
first be established; that is, we must 
decide what phases of the whole 
problem apply most importantly to 
this particular audience. All audi- 
ences, of course, get basic indoctrina- 
tion in regard to Catholic teaching 
on racial justice, but from this com- 
mon base, directions may differ wide- 
ly. It is obvious, for instance, in 
speaking before a group of teaching 
Sisters, the emphasis would not be an 
panic selling, as it might well be for 
an audience made up of home own- 
ers in a fringe area. 

Let us consider the programming 
done under parish-wide sponsorship, 
since, as we have stated, this is the 
core of our education effort. 


Requests come mainly from par- 
ishes located either in all-white or 
interracial neighborhoods. (Parishes 
in all-Negro neighborhoods have still 
other needs which will not be dealt 
with in this article.) 

In white suburbia, emphasis needs 
to be placed on moral obligation; 
that is, the responsibility of the in- 
dividual to form a right conscience 
in racial matters. Many of our sub- 
urban parishioners feel they “don’t 
have the problem,” since housing in- 
tegration seems too remote in the 
area even to be considered. Here, 
the job is one of bringing the prob- 
lem home to them . . . to project 
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them into the future to that day 
when ALL neighborhoods will have 
the blessing of racial mixture. 

Emphasis must also be given to 
the responsibility parents have to 
avoid contaminating their children 
with whatever prejudices exist in 
their own thinking. Some parents 
tend to lose sight of the fact that 
their children may some day be liv- 
ing in an environment entirely dif- 
ferent from that of their childhood 
and should be prepared to conduct 
themselves according to good moral 
principle. 

We must also bear in mind, when 
programming for suburbia, that at 
least some members of the audience 
have moved out of racially mixed 
neighborhoods, and avoid making 


generalizations in this regard or im- 





plying that ALL persons make such 
moves because of racial factors. 

The work of analysis becomes 
more complicated, the nearer we 
move toward the inner city. Tensions 
which already exist must be carefully 
weighed; in fact, in some areas where 
feeling runs very high and signs of 
change are unmistakable, it some 
times seems the better part of wis- 
dom to work through parish societies 
rather than to call a special parish- 
wide meeting to deal with the sub- 
ject of race, In such areas, the em- 
phasis can be on neighborhood or- 
ganization, particularly if there is a 
strong home-owners group taking the 
white supremacy line. Parish mem- 
bers should be familiarized with such 
tactics and helped to make a positive 
contribution toward stabilizing the 


A Typical Script for Panel 


Panel Members: Ricuarp Marks (In- 
terrogator), Director, Detroit Com- 
mission on Community Relations; 
Fr. Wm. CunnincHam, St. Mary 
Parish, Royal Oak, formerly assist- 
ant at St. Catherine’s, an integrated 
parish; Mrs. J. B. Cronyn, Mich- 
igan Catholic columnist, mother of 
six, lives in integrated neighborhood. 


Marks to Fr. C.—Asks Father to ex- 
plain Bishops’ Statement. 

Father Cunningham outlines 
Church’s teaching. 

Marks to Fr. C.—Would you say that, 
generally speaking, Catholics are in- 
formed on this viewpoint of the 
Church? Do they live up to it? 

Father’s answer leads up to the 
idea that the Bishops’ Statement ap- 
plies to the North as well as the 
South, then leads to .. . 

Fr. C. to Marks—Mr. Marks, why don’t 
you give us some facts about the 
racial situation in metropolitan De- 
troit today. How does it affect peo- 
ple out here in the suburbs if it 
does? 

Mr. Marks gives some statistics on 
Negroes in Detroit, where concen- 
trated; the amount of prejudice there 
is in housing, employment, hospitals, 
etc., leading to . 

Marks to Cronyn — Here is a mother 
who can give us first-hand informa- 
tion on these things we have been 
discussing in theory. Mrs. Cronyn, 
would you give us some background 
on your neighborhood and how 
things have worked out for you, liv- 
ing in an integrated neighborhood? 

Mrs. C. outlines her home situa- 
tion: Where? What proportion are 
Negro and white in the area? In the 
School? 

Marks to Cronyn—In general, do your 


Negro neighbors maintain their 
homes as well as your white neigh- 
bors? 

Mrs. Cronyn leads into her re- 
marks about property values in her 
neighborhood after integration, then 
leading to... 

Cronyn to Marks—Mr. Marks, would 
your experience substantiate this? 

Mr. Marks talks on property values 
in general, leading into panic sell- 
ing, then... 

Marks to Fr. C.—Father, would you 
have anything to say about panic 
selling and the moral principle in- 
volved? 

Father gives comments. 

Marks to Fr. C.—Father, don’t you 
think that the cause of many racial 
problems lies in the common mis- 
conception that the Negro is inferior 
by nature? What do you have to say 
about this? 

Father treats this from both the 
religious and scientific viewpoint, 
leading to... 

Fr. C. to Cronyn—Mrs. Cronyn, I 
know you are not a teacher, but I’m 
told that a mother has to specialize 
in everything . . . How do you think 
Negro and white students compare, 
academically? 

Mrs. C. gives her comments., 
leading to. . 

Cronyn to Marks—As a trained sociol- 
ogist, Mr. Marks, what do you think 
about the Negro’s potential? 

Mr. Marks offers his information 
on this. 


Mr. Marks suggests a coffee break, 
asks the audience to formulate some 
questions for the discussion period, and 
urges them to participate. 

15 minute break for coffee. 

After discussion period, Father sum- 
marizes program. 





neighborhood. 

We cannot overemphasize the nec- 
essity to make this careful analysis 
of the needs of the audience and of 
the area before proceeding to other 
steps in the program — choice of 
speakers and writing the script. 

Generally speaking, this same 
method of analysis applies to pro- 
grams arranged for other audiences, 
such as college groups, religious com- 
munities, club meetings of various 
types. 

(2) Selection of panel members. 
Obviously, this step is correlated with 
the job of analysis. In the Detroit 
program, speakers are drawn from 
many sources, both professional and 
non-professional. The Detroit Com- 
mission on Community Relations, 
the Detroit Urban League, Jewish 
Community Council, and Anti-Defa- 
mation League of B'nai Brith are 
among those agencies providing out- 
standing cooperation, both in the 
planning stage and the actual per- 
formance. 


oe Catholic groups are Cath- 
olic Interracial Council, Young 
Christian Workers, National Council 
of Catholic Men, Human Relations 
Club of the University of Detroit, 
the Grail, and, of course, the Arch- 
bishop's Committee for Human Re- 
lations and Detroit Archdiocesan 
Council of Catholic Women. 

Inter-faith participation is consid- 
ered important, and, if possible one 
person is invited who is not profes- 
sionally involved in human relations 
work. The woman’s role is signifi- 
cant, and we have found that one of 
our most effective speaker-categories 
is that of the wife-and-mother raising 
her family in an integrated area. She 
is generally called upon simply to 
tell the story of her day-to-day living, 
with no probing into attitudes or gen- 
eral discriminatory practice. This has 
a carry-over to the audience that is 
immediately evident. 


(3) Writing the script. This 
should be a painstaking job, espe- 
cially when new personalities be- 
come involved in the programming. 
As we have mentioned previously, 
most programs are conducted inter- 
view fashion, and an air of informal- 
ity is considered desirable for the 
sake of interest. 


This informality, however, must 
be reconciled with planned content 
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Publicizing Program 


The discussion programs are 
generally booked at least six weeks 
in advance, to allow ample time 
for publicizing throughout the par- 
ish and the deanery. It is espe- 
cially important that all parish or- 
ganizations be notified in advance 
of their last meeting prior to the 
program, and that some specific 
member (preferably an officer) of 
the organization be charged with 
the responsibility of promoting the 
program. Publicity in the parish 
paper is helpful, and should be 
written by the person arranging 
the program, if possible, so that 
ample background material may 
be included. Posters are good. 


so that the script can be tailored to 
the needs of the audience. In order 
to accomplish this sort of planned ad- 
libbing, the script writer must actu- 
ally “back into” his manuscript. To- 
gether with the panel members, he 
should decide what message each 
speaker can most effectively present 
and then, in effect, write the ques- 
tions from the answers. Only ques- 
tions appear on the script, with but 
a brief outline of the answers, so 
that all members of the panel will 
know what the other panel members 
will cover and so that the person 
answering the question does it in 
his own words. Thus the informal, 
personal atmosphere is preserved, 
while making certain that the ma- 
terial desired is covered. CA sample 
script is on page 5.) 


Audience Discusses 


This planned portion of the pro- 
gram gives solid information and is 
also a stimulation for the audience 
discussion period which follows. 
Generally speaking, more time 
Cabout an hour) is allowed for this 
audience Q-and-A period than for 
the panel presentation. Then there 
is a coffee break, if feasible, then a 
discussion period limited only by the 
staying power of all concerned. 


Three or four persons are con- 
sidered an ideal number for the 
panel. Beyond that, script writing 
becomes unwieldy, because the sub- 
ject matter must be spread too thin. 
There should be an opportunity for 
the authority of the speaker to get 
through to the audience and inspire 





confidence. The larger the panel, the 
more difficult this is to accomplish. 

It is considered a _hard-and-fast 
rule in the Detroit programming to 
have a priest on the panel, generally 
in the role of interrogator. It is, of 
course, his privilege to deviate from 
the script if this seems called for. He 
always begins the programming by 
outlining the Bishops’ Statement of 
1958, and by dealing to some extent 
with the morality and theology in- 
volved and with the responsibility of 
the individual Catholic. 

All scripts, of course, include some 
general background on the extent to 
which prejudice exists in the com- 
munity, especially in regard to hous- 
ing, education, and employment; and 
the effects of such discrimination on 
the community as a whole. 

From there, we branch off into 
the individual needs of the area. 
Practical suggestions as to ways that 
the individual can—and must—work 
to advance the cause of racial justice, 
are often made, and these, too, differ 
with the locale. This, as a matter of 
fact, is a phase of our approach that 
we feel needs development, and to 
which particular attention is being 
given at the moment. 

As for the unresolved problems— 
some of them, unfortunately, may 
be forever unresolved. There is the 
professional heckler, There is the sin- 
cere but troubled person whose emo- 
tions are so seriously involved as to 
put him almost beyond the reach of 
reason. 

These are problems encountered 
after a program has been booked into 
a parish, and we can only hope that 
somehow the message of charity and 
justice has gotten through to such 
persons and may influence their 
thinking—and their feeling later on. 

The more serious road-block is 
that rock-bound resistance which op- 
poses any educational effort because 
“We don’t have the problem,” or 
“Things are pretty touchy here, and 
we don’t want to create a problem.” 

This is a concern which is always 
with us, but which has been re- 
lieved greatly by the official status of 
the Archbishop’s Committee for Hu- 
man Relations. We are looking for- 
ward to the day when education on - 
the principles of racial justice will 
be a routine matter in every parish 
because of the general awareness the 
heart of the matter is “moral and re- 
ligious.” Lad 
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weekend did infect me and per- 
haps all who attended with a 
touch of the unforgettable. Many 
factors conspired to do so—the 
talks, the liturgy, and especially 
the personal contacts and con- 
versations with a magnificent 
group of people.” 


C cannot fully describe a 
Friendship House Weekend at 
Childerley Farm, but we have tried 
to catch the spirit in this summer’s 
theme—“The World is Full of God.” 
For in spite of pressing social prob- 
lems that will be our target, this 
spirit of optimism and confidence will 
guide the search for solutions. 


These annual weekend confer- 
ences, held this year July 14-16 and 
August 18-20 at lovely Childerley 
Farm, 35 miles northwest of Chi- 
cago, are attended by participants 
from all over the country—priests, 
seminarians, brothers, sisters, and lay- 
men of all ages and walks of life. 
Beginners and the experienced come 
to give and to gain. 

The participants will address 
themselves primarily to helping one 
another find steps to action in their 
own communities in such sessions as: 

“Adapting Friendship House’s 
Home Meeting Program to Your 
Town,” conducted by leaders in some 
of the cities where Friendship House 
has recently started these “across-the- 
color-line” parlor discussions (we 
will hold an actual home meeting in 
a nearby town during the weekend); 

“The Importance of Laws—and 
You in Getting Them,” led by John 
Kearney, F.H.’s National Director, 
who has been active in promoting 


“But somehow the Childerley 


legislation on Fair Housing, Fair Em- 
ployment Practices, Migrant Labor, 
and Fair Credit. (He is organizer 
and present chairman of the Illinois 
Committee on Fair Credit Practices.) 
Mr. Kearney will also lead a discus- 
sion on Friendship House’s recent 
pilot project, the “housing clinic’”— 
a bootstrap operation for tenants with 
legitimate housing complaints; 

“Freedom to Move—the Oppor- 
tunity of the 60's,” a panel of hous- 
ing experts from large and small com- 
munities and “ordinary” citizens who 
are trying to achieve integrated 
neighborhoods; 

“Reports from the Changing 
South” by on-the-scene observers and 
residents. 

There will be opportunities to ex- 
perience more fully the source of op- 
timism through participation in the 
liturgy—Sung and Recited Masses, 
the Divine Office, and in the mean- 
ingful devotion of the Bible Vigil. 
Our part in these will be under the 
instruction of the gifted composer 
Dennis Fitzpatrick. Celebrant will be 
our chaplain, Monsignor Daniel M. 
Cantwell. He will also give two talks, 
“The Liturgy and the World” and 


. @ magnificent group of people 
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. the talks 


‘The World is pull of God’ 
FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 


Otfers Summer Weekends 
at Childerley Farm 





. worship 


“Our Part in the Divine Milieu.” 

Monsignor Reynold Hillenbrand, 
known for his work with lay groups 
and the Liturgical Movement, will 
address a session on the spirituality 
of the layman at the August week- 
end. 

Cost of each weekend is $18 and 
covers tuition, room, and board. A 
scholarship fund has been started; 
we urge your participation—in apply- 
ing, if necessary, in contributing, if 
you can. 

Friendship House also offers infor- 
mal “tailored-to-you” training weeks, 
including work at FH, before and 
after the weekend conference. 

For further information please con- 
tact: Betty Plank, Friendship House, 
4233 S. Indiana Avenue, Chicago 53, 
Illinois. 6 
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FH’s Educational Home Meetings 


New Growth 
of An Idea 


SAY IDEA GROWING” in Mar. ’61 
COMMUNITY told in detail 
how a committee of the Catholic In- 
terracial Council of Columbus, Ohio, 
and three members of the Human 
Relations Commission in Joliet, Il- 


linois, initiated Friendship House’s 
Educational Home Meetings in their 
towns. 

Here is how still another group, 
“Caritas” in Cleveland, Ohio, started 
these same programs. 





| agree Frrenpsuip House work- 
er Joseph H. Newman was, and 
is “prime mover” in the Educational 
Home Meetings in Cleveland. He 
was assisted by two Friendship 
House Summer Weekend (see page 
7) “graduates,” Adele O’Donnell and 
Father (as of May 20. . . then, a 
seminarian) Tom Gallagher, both of 
Cleveland. 

For several years Joe had been 
seeking a local expression of the 
Friendship House spirit. Back in 1958 
he formed the Catholic Thought 
group, which he wrote of in Oct. ’58 
COMMUNITY: 


A Cleveland priest a couple of years 
back lamented to this writer the woeful 
lack in Cleveland of the kind of apos- 
tolate characteristic of Friendship House 
—which forms a “bridge” between Ne- 
groes and whites. 

Little did the good Monsignor realize 
that his words would inspire the build- 
ing of such a “bridge” in the apostolic 


group known as the Catholic Thought 
Group of Cleveland. 

The group, which is interracial, could 
easily be a cross-section of any city 
parish in the housewives, teachers, plant 
workers, and students who hold mem- 
bership. The group is heeding the call 
of the Popes to make themselves more 
articulate by striving to learn the Cath- 
olic perspective on the many questions 
and problems which confront our mod- 
ern society. 


The following year Joe formed an- 
other group and adopted the name 
Caritas, Latin for “charity.” 

That same year, 1959, Tom Gal- 
lagher came to Friendship House for 
a study week at FH, followed by an 
FH Weekend at Childerley. Tom 
wrote about that visit and its conse- 
quences: 

After returning to Cleveland from my 

FH stay the summer of 1959, I was 

asked by Joe Newman to give a report 


on it to the newly formed study group 
called Caritas. In doing this I put great 


Joe Newman (left), Adele O’Donnell, and Tom Gallagher 











stress on FH’s visiting program. in fact, 
while at the study week and weekend, 
I took special interest in anything that 
treated the subject of “starting visiting 
programs in your home area.” At this 
Caritas meeting I displayed the abun- 
dance of literature and information that 
you gave me at FH and strongly sug- 
gested the possibility of starting this in 
Cleveland. 

Since it was my first encounter with 
Caritas and I was speaking as an “out- 
grouper,” I did not actually present it 
as a program for them. Anyhow they 
were not as yet an action group. But I 
was hinting at it in such a way that (at 
least, so I thought) the seeds were being 
planted for such a program. Maybe they 
really were not, and it did not even oc- 
cur to Caritas members at that time. 

Anyhow, nothing was done about 
Caritas’ getting involved in it until 
Adele came back from FH the follow- 
ing July, excited about the idea. As a 
Caritas officer, she was most influential 
in getting it started. She really talked it 
up. (I don’t think she was at the ’59 
meeting when I spoke.) 


As the letter indicates, Adele 
O’Donnell was a participant at one 
of FH’s Weekends in 1960—the July 
one. She, too, was struck with the 
possibilities of FH’s visiting Cor Edu- 
cational Home Meeting) program for 
an interracial group like theirs in 
Cleveland. 

The next month, August, 1960, 
Adele, Joe, and Tom attended the 
first national meeting in St. Louis 
of the National Catholic Conference - 
for Interracial Justice. Friendship 
House staffworkers Betty Plank and 
Mary Dolan were also there, and the 
five talked over ideas on starting the 
program in Cleveland. By the time 
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Members of Caritas are guests of a Negro family 





the three Clevelanders had made the 
trip home from St. Louis, they were 
determined to begin on it. 

The 5-man planning “Core” of 
, Caritas immediately began mapping 
out its Fall program. They decided 
on a two-fold program: a series of 
talks arranged by Core-member 
George Moore, associate director of 
the Northern Ohio region of the 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, and a series of Sunday af- 
ternoon visits in Negro homes—the 
Educational Home Meetings of 
Friendship House. 

Publicize Program 

Realizing the importance of pub- 
licity, they did a mailing to their 
members and others interested, de- 
scribing the two programs and invit- 
ing them to attend and to recruit 
friends. This, with personal contact 
follow-up, was the way most of 
the participants in the Educational 
Home Meetings were recruited. 
They also obtained excellent cover- 
age in the diocesan newspaper; a 
half-dozen inquiries by phone were 
received from people who had 
learned of the program in this way, 
several of whom came on the visits. 


HE FIRST visiting program in 

Cleveland was held November 

27, with participants divided into two 

groups and each going to a different 

home, then all gatherings at a third 
; home for a concluding discussion. 

Adele O’Donnell, on a recent visit 

~ ‘ to Friendship House, confessed that 


she had grave forebodings about the 
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plan. “I thought (she said) we were 
getting in over our heads—that we 
had publicized it too boldly when 
we weren't even sure how it might 
go—that we might have oversold the 
idea to participants. 

“I was unable to participate in 
the first half of the afternoon’s pro- 
gram, but I did get to the third home 
for the closing session. I was stunned 
when I arrived to find 40 people 
there, and all so enthused about the 
program!” 

Joe Newman in an article in Mar. 
’61 Stray Notes says of the program: 


Our first visit was a happy and most 
enthusiastic meeting of members of the 
two races. For some white persons in 
our group, it was their first social call 
at a Negro home. For the host families 
and some of their friends, it was their 
first opportunity to ask and answer ques- 
tions about their feelings and experi- 
ences in a sensitive area. One of the 
visitors, a university student, was so im- 
pressed with seeing the program in ac- 
tion that he resolved then and there to 
introduce it among the young folks in 
his own parish. 

One of the hosts, a Negro college 
graduate, told his visitors that this was 
the first time in his life that he was 
able to express to white people freely 
his inmost feelings, hurts, and aspira- 
tions. 

The home visits of Friendship House 
proved that there is not enough of this 
kind of communication between the 
races. Acting as the group escort on one 
of our visits, I had to remind the inter- 
ested participants that the hour was 
growing late. They just did not want 
to break it up. You would have thought 
that it was a reunion of old friends, in- 
stead of a casual meeting among new 


neighbors. 





A second Home Meeting was held 
in January. A special Home Meeting 
was arranged, also in January, for 
seminarians on vacation recruited by 
Tom. And Caritas decided to con- 
centrate their future efforts on the 
Educational Home Meeting Pro- 
grams. 


By way of concluding this Cleve- 
land report, here is one further com- 
ment from Joe's Stray Notes article: 

I am thoroughly convinced that these 
friendly contacts, motivated by the love 
of Christ and the need for spelling out 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body, make 
the best approach to an understanding 
of the big problem of race relations. 
This is especially true in the Catholic 
community where, unfortunately, prej- 
udice among Catholics is a scandal and 
a stumbling block to potential Negro 
converts to the faith. 

World peace is intimately bound up 
with interracial justice. Our contribu- 
tion to world peace, the unity of society 
in Christ, can begin by taking a step 
toward our brother of a different color, 
truly our brother in Christ. The educa- 
tional home visitation program of 
Friendship House is one positive step in 
that direction. 


And as an encouragement to COM- 
MUNITY readers who find this pro- 
gram idea intriguing but who hesi- 
tate to begin, there is Adele O’Don- 
nell’s reflective answer, when asked 
what advice she would give other 
groups about beginning: 

“Looking back on the whole thing, 
I see now that we shouldn’t have 
taken so long about starting. My ad- 
vice to others would be: “Plunge in! 
It will work.” 


Contact Friendship House 


Friendship House is willing and 
eager to help groups in other cities 
“plunge in.” We invite your inqui- 
ries by mail, by visits to Friendship 
House, or best of all: by attending 
a Friendship House Weekend July 
14-16 or August 18-20. This year’s 
weekends include actual participa- 
tion in one of FH’s Educational 
Home Meetings, plus discussion and 
explanation of “how to do it” in your 
home town. 

After such initial contact, it may 
also be possible to have a Friendship 
House worker come to your town for 
on-the-scene consultation. 

Staffworkers visited last winter in 
Joliet and Columbus; recently in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin (a new addi- 
tion to the Educational Home Meet- 


ing list), and in Notre Dame-South 
Bend, Indiana. 

Then, too, Friendship House can 
channel information and ideas to 
your local group out of its five-year 
experience and currently burgeoning 
Chicago program (370 participated 
in 1959; 500 in 1960; over 500 in 
the first five months of 1961). Per- 
haps more important, Friendship 
House can relay reports and ideas 
from other local groups. 

We can all learn from one an- 
other. Especially we can give one 
another support and encouragement. 
We invite, then, your inquiries: 

Write Friendship House, Educa- 
tional Home Meetings, 4233 South 
Indiana Avenue, Chicago 53, TIlli- 
nois. * 
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es sicns of progress mark 
the horizon as America heads 
for the “open cities” that are an es- 
sential of its impending tomorrows. 
Curious, because in the face of dis- 
heartening disappointments and re- 
grettably infrequent successes, some 
sources of hope emerge, sometimes in 
unusual forms. 

Influential in sustaining this op- 
timism are: 

a fundamental commitment to the 
dignity of the individual, safeguard- 
ed in the last analysis, by the Amer- 
ican Constitution and American law; 

an overriding importance which 
the “composite American” ultimately 
attaches to heterogeneity and non- 
conformity in preference to the 
usual, the dull, and the common- 
place; 

and similarities in the human na- 
ture of all parties concerned. 

All three were evident recently in 
a conference on open occupancy held 
in a metropolitan area large enough 
to have problems (such as an “ex- 
ploding” Negro population: the Ne- 
gro proportion of total population 
has doubled since 1950), and small 
enough to have time for reflection 
(1960 Negro population was 62,500, 
8.4 per cent of total, compared with 
Chicago’s 812,500 or 23 per cent, 
and New York’s, 1,090,000 or 14 


per cent). 


A’ THE MEETING—in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, April 22, sponsored 
by that city’s Commission on Com- 
munity Relations— United Nations 
housing consultant Charles Abrams 
of New York struck the keynote for 
a theme that was to recur through- 
out the day. Negroes, Abrams point- 
ed out, must have the right to live 
anywhere in the city, on the same 
terms as anyone else, if the Amer- 
ican ideal of individual rights is to 
retain its dynamism. He traced the 
history behind this present necessity, 
predicting certain doom for current 
cavils against migrants to the North 
whose high visibility unjustifiably 
blurs the realization among North- 
erners that some American citizens 
have entered their midst. 

Housing, Abrams made clear, is 
no longer simply a laissez faire phe- 


A former tax appraiser, MR. BEHRENS 
is now an editor. He is a member of 
Friendship House’s advisory board. 
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Signs of Progress 


Mark the 


Horizon 


by John O. Behrens 


nomenon. Increasingly today it in- 
volves the participation, or the bless- 
ing, or the financial guarantee of 
Federal, state, and local govern- 
ments. Increasingly, therefore, the 
safeguards implicit in the Fifth and 
Fourteenth Amendments, and in re- 
cent court decisions, become impor- 
tant for those who seek to own or 
rent property wherever they can af- 
ford it. 

The rub is that the above class 
nowadays includes many citizens 
other than white, as well as many 
people other than those who regard 
any governmental activity involving 
property ownership abhorrent unless 
it is associated with condemnation 
under the power of eminent domain. 
(Where condemnation is concerned, 
the government is often the unloved 
“taker” who is therefore fair game 
for those who equate “just compen- 
sation” with an award only remotely 
connected with market value. ) 

Fortunately, in Charles Abrams’ 
view, there is a fascination, an ap- 
peal, a charm about diversity on 
the American scene.' If we are any- 
things, we are “different,” an amal 


gam of races and creeds, and colors 
and cultures, which ought to give 
something like integration in hous- 
ing a very broad appeal, even apart 
from its human rights aspects. It is 
difference that has unified America 
and made it the attractive synthesis 
so universally admired. Each cultural 
component gets a chance to make its 
maximum contribution, because none 
is inherently dominant. 

In our kind of society, therefore, 
the concept of voluntary choice does 
not have unlimited validity. Every- 
one has a right to live anywhere as 
long as he can pay for the shelter, 
but no one can exclude anyone from 
any area as a matter of law. The re- 
straint on one’s choice is only this: 
that he make it within the frame- 
work of everyone's rights. Homo- 
geneity in neighborhood, then, 
should be voluntary or coincidental, 
not restrictive or “protective.” In such 


1 For a brilliant espousal of the hetero 
geneous neighborhood, see “The New 
‘Gresham’s Law’ of Neighborhoods—Fact 
or Fiction,” by Charles Abrams, The Ap- 
praisal Journal, July 1951, pp. 324-337. 
Written 10 years ago, it is still fascinating, 
instructive reading. 
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climate does the American idea 
flourish. 


As it turned out, Abrams had at 
the conference some unwitting en- 
dorsers for his thesis that Americans 
are different, and individual, and di- 
verse. 


One was the head of a local real 
estate group who stressed that he 
spoke as an individual in several of 
his answers during a panel session. 
He defended the property owner's 
right to acquire and dispose of his 
property as he sees fit, which might 
include employing brokers who pre- 
sumably would be unduly inhibited 
by a proposed open occupancy law 





currently before the state legislature. 
The law would prohibit discrimina- 
tion because of race, color, creed, na- 
tional origin or ancestry by “any per- 
son engaged in the business of sell- 
ing, leasing or renting real property 
or the business of real estate financ- 
ing.?” 

The real estate man, also a lawyer 
(as is Abrams), ventured the opin- 
ion that the principal-agency rela- 
tionship between seller and broker 
would be unconstitutionally dam- 
aged by the foregoing provision, His 
comments, though not necessarily his 
intent, demonstrated the extent to 
which interpretations differ on the 
nature of the individual right to pri- 
vate property. 

Some less legalistic moments at the 
meeting did indicate that, in terms 
of human nature at least, “we are all 


2 Fourteen states and over 30 cities now 
have laws regulating in some form the 
sale, lease or rental of housing accommo- 
dations. Examples are Colorado, Massa- 
chusetts, Oregon and Connecticut, which 
ban discrimination in some private hous- 
ing, and California, New York, New Jer- 
sey and Washington, where the laws ap- 
ply to publicly aided housing. See House 
and Home, March 1961, p. 67. For an 
exceedingly comprehensive review of the 
state of integrated housing in the United 
States today, including legislation, court 
decisions, administrative policies, and at- 
titudes, read “The House I Live In”by 
Milton L. McGhee and Ann Fagan Gin- 
ger, 46 Cornell Law Quarterly, Winter 
1961, pp. 194-257. 


The Mark of the Christian Community . . . 


. is brotherly love. We expect a great deal from Cath- 


alike.” The harried real estate broker 
and a local Negro activist could agree 
on very little in one of the spirited 
exchanges. There was, however, one 
area of agreement that conceivably 
is a source of hope, if means not now 
extant can be found to assure muni- 
cipal solvency. 


HAT THE GENTLEMAN and his 

charming disputant (a Negro 
lady of some militancy) shared was 
a thoroughgoing dislike for the real 
estate tax. 


He alleged that short-sighted as- 
sessment policies perpetuated blight 
since they called for summary in- 
creases in assessments and “there- 
fore” higher taxes, whenever honest 
attempts at remodeling or rehabilita- 
tion occurred. This “penalty” for the 
civicminded owner demoralized 
those who would otherwise do like- 
wise, according to the realtor. Any 
alternative possibility was not ex- 
plored. Talk turned instead to the 
lady’s similar disenchantment with 
the same tax. 

What she did not like were assess- 
ment reductions that “wiped out” 
values in a core shopping area that 
ran a poor second in competition 
with those postwar adventures in 
merchandising, outlying shopping 
centers. 

It is indeed evident, as Charles 
Abrams would doubtless agree, that 
“people are all alike.” ® 


by his loyalty to the white man. 


olic Action to implant this kingdom of love. 

We must prevent Catholic Action from retreating into 
itself and becoming simply a group of pious Christians 
apart from the world. A pastor must train his faithful 
and then respect them as leaders responsible for their 
own initiative. 

—Most Rev. Manuel Larrain, 
Bishop of Talea, Chile 


* * * 
AT THE TIME that I was growing up, Negroes in this 
country were taught to be ashamed of Africa. They were 
taught it bluntly by being told, for example, that Africa 
had never contributed “anything” to civilization. Or one 
was taught the same lesson more obliquely, and even 
more effectively, by watching nearly naked, dancing, 
comic-opera cannibalistic savages in the movies. They 
were nearly always all bad, sometimes funny, sometimes 
both. If one of them was good, his goodness was proven 
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A baffling sort of goodness, particularly as one’s own 
father, who certainly wanted one to be “good,” was more 
than likely to come home cursing—cursing the white 
man. 

—James Baldwin, 


Mar. 12 61 NEW YORK TIMES 


* * * 


PROFESSOR A. D. ALBRIGHT of the University of 
Kentucky, has said, “Integration is more important to 
Negroes than the white man realizes, and segregation is 
more important to whites than the Negro realizes.” The 
accuracy of this observation is reflected in the shock with 
which white people react to each new Negro push for 
full equality, and the surprise on the part of many Ne- 
groes at the tenacious white resistance to any extension 
of that equality. 

—Wilma Dykeman and James tSokely, 

Apr. 17 60 NEW YORK TIMES 





M* NAME Is Monsignor Daniel M. 
Cantwell. I am chaplain of the 
Catholic Interracial Council, of the 
Catholic Council on Working Life, 
and of Friendship House—three or- 
ganizations in the archdiocese of Chi- 
cago active in making God’s law of 
charity operative in the world. 

It is commonly thought that char- 
ity means giving a poor man a hand- 
out. Charity means that, but it means 
much more than that. God’s law of 
charity means nothing if it doesn’t 
mean safeguarding the rights of peo- 
ple. Charity, above all, means a con- 
cern for human dignity—a concern 
for the God-given worth of each and 
every human person. 

The greatness of the American 
system of law is precisely that it 
bears the imprint of this concern for 
human dignity. Human rights do not 
originate in the law of government; 
they originate in the law of God. 

Government is not the only source 
of the protection of human rights. 
All the institutions of man, includ- 
ing business, unions, chambers of 
commerce, and other economic as- 
sociations, have it as their essential 
purpose to recognize and to safe- 
guard the rights of human beings 
whom they are designed to’ serve. 
But government has a share in this 
noble responsibility. 

Our system of law is in contra- 
distinction to that of a country such 
as the Union of South Africa, where 
the law is used to subvert human 
rights. In South Africa the law con- 
spires to deprive men of their God- 
given righst, including their rights in 
economic life. 

Fair employment legislation is in 
the tradition of the American system 
of law. The right to earn one’s liveli- 
hood, to use one’s talents, to grow 
in this way as a human person, to 
contribute to the general welfare of 
the community is something basic, a 
right that is protected by a network 
of human institutions. The state is 
one of them. It too has a measure of 
responsibility to make sure that an 
individual is not thwarted in the use 
of his talents by discrimination based 
on race, color, or creed. The state 
cannot do everything, but it can and 
must do something adequate to eli- 
minate such discrimination. 

In my judgment. the proposed law 
(S.B. 195) is a necessary and ef- 
fective instrument toward a_ basic 
moral objective. For the sake of our 
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Testimony for 
FEPC Legislation 


Given April 10 before Illinois Senate’s Industrial Affairs Committee 





consciences as free men, for the sake 
of the moral rights of our fellow 
citizens, for the sake of our moral 
prestige in the family of nations, the 
time is here to eliminate racial, re- 
ligious, and nationality discrimina- 
tion to obtain employment. 

Happily, a fair employment law 
makes a contribution not just to those 
discriminated against, not just to the 
so-called “minorities”, but to the gen- 
eral welfare. The law will help not 
only Negroes but whites, not only 
workers but also employers. 

I know of- many employers who 
would like to do the right thing. 
They favor hiring and upgrading on 
the basis of merit rather than skin 
color. They are convinced that this 
is sound morality and sound business 
practice. But they find it almost im- 
possible to follow their conscience be- 
cause of the customs of a particular 
company or community. 

A fair employment law provides 
such conscientious men with the lev- 


erage to do what they know is right. 
It enables them to say: “No matter 
what practices and habits have been, 
employment by merit is now official 
public policy, and we can live up to 
it.” 

As Father William Graney, associ- 
ate editor of Chicago archdiocesan 
weekly THE NEW WORLD, has 
written in an editorial titled “Illinois 


Needs FEP”: 


“The law will not eliminate preju- 
dice, but it does effect public be- 
havior. With such a law and an ef- 
fective committee to see that it is 
upheld, the people of this state can 
be far more certain that justice will 
prevail in hiring practices.” 

(In closing, Monsignor Cantwell 
cited a list of Catholic bishops and 
priests in support of such legislation, 
as well as “friends in the business 
field who have found that such legis- 
lation is salutary and conducive to 
better working conditions.” e 
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RELIGION IN ALL THE SCHOOLS by 
Leo R. Ward, C.S.C., 195 pages. (Fides, 
Notre Dame, Indiana, $3.50.) 


Reviewed by Tom Seess 


— BOOK represents a brief overview 
of the problem of religion in educa- 
tion from the standpoint of a Catholic 
priest-educator. The author, Father Leo R. 
Ward, C.S.C., of Notre Dame University, 
argues against the secularism which has 
invaded every aspect of this problem in 
this country, and which maintains as doc- 
trinaire ideals the complete removal of 
religion from public school education and 
the complete severance of cooperation be- 
tween the state and the private religious 
schools under the “wall of separation” in- 
terpretation of the Constitution. 

Against this point of view, Father Ward 
argues forthrightly for the extension of 
religious training and influence to include 
all types of schools, public and private; 
and for a governmental position of posi- 
tive encouragement and support for reli- 
gious education. On the timely subject of 
state aid to private schools, he argues for 
such aid as a matter of justice. 

The author has attacked the problems 
in this book on a very broad front, and 
perhaps as a result his book suffers from 
a certain lack of organization. The “wall 
of separation” discussion, for example, is 
in two widely-separated places in the book. 

There is also an occasional lack of 
sharpness of thought, as in the generaliza- 
tion, “If the Zorach decision was a good 
one, the McCollum decision was a bad 
one.” One senses a zeal to attack this 
much-neglected subject that perhaps led 
the author to make his treatment as all- 
inclusive as possible. Nevertheless, I think 
that the manner in which the problems 
are handled in this, work is too sketchy to 


One of the chief lessons to be 
learned from the scientific study of 
prejudice is that the cause of anti- 
Semitism lies not in the Jews—their 
behavior, character, customs or reli- 
gion—but in the mind, the attitudes 
of the anti-Semite. 

To Jews in particular, this in- 
sight is valuable; without it some 
may find themselves meeting the 
anti-Semite’s vicious and silly gen- 
eralizations (“all Jews are clan- 
nish”) with equally silly ones (“all 
Gentiles are prejudiced”). Or, more 
seriously, they may be lured into 
the trap of believing or half-believ- 
ing anti-Semitic slurs. 

A Jew who falls into this trap 
may come to see his fellow Jews— 
sometimes even himself — through 
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convince readers who haven't already 
largely made up their minds. 

Yet I believe the book will be of defi- 
nite value in helping to deepen the un- 
derstanding of those already predisposed 
to agreement with the author’s goals. 

The book is refreshing for its breadth 
of vision, its charity, and its Christian 
optimism. Father Ward has articulated a 
thorough-going religion-centered position 
with candor and vigor, and he has helped 
to bring into better focus some of the 
major problem areas of the whole tangled 
problem of religion in education. In these 
respects I believe he has made a definite 
contribution. 


STRANGERS, THEN NEIGHBORS by 
Clarence Senior. 86 pages. (Freedom 
Books, New York 22, New York. 95 


cents.) 
Reviewed by John Kearney 


LARENCE SENIOR draws from a 

wealth of experience as chief of Puer- 
to Rico’s Migration Division, sociologist at 
Columbia University and University of 
Puerto Rico, long-time worker with Mi- 
grant groups—West Indians, American In- 
dians, Latin Americans, and others—for 
this book. It is an excellent resume of 
American attitudes toward the stranger in 
our midst “from Pilgrims to Puerto Ric- 
ans,” and our national disease of xenopho- 
bia—fear of the stranger—is critically ex- 
amined. 


The latter portion of the book deals 
with contributions which the Puerto Rican 
Government has made toward technical 
advance and bringing about a better so- 
ciety in Peurto Rico, the United States, 
and the world. Examples are the economic 
development of the island, its strides in 
public health (tropical diseases such as 


TAT 


the eyes of the enemy. In an ex- 
treme case he may develop an atti- 
tude of hatred indistinguishable 
from that of the non-Jewish anti- 
Semite. This puzzling and undig- 
nified attitude, “self-hatred,” is 
found to some degree in many min- 
ority groups. 

Recent studies suggest that the 
persons most susceptible to it are 
those who have lost touch with 
their religious or cultural heritage 
and lack emotional ties with their 
group. 

Thus, only when a Jew accepts 
himself as a Jew can he live a ma- 
ture, useful life in mutual respect 
with his fellow citizens and, if nec- 
essary, defend himself, either alone 
or with others, against bigotry. 














malaria have been completely wiped out 
within the past few years), and also that 
agency which Clarence Senior himself 
headed for several years—the Migration 
Division which works for acceptance of 
Puerto Ricans in the United States and 
for assimilation into continental folkways 
and mores. 


THE CATHOLIC IN AMERICA by Peter 
J. Rahill. 156 pages. (Franciscan Herald 
Press, Chicago 9, Illinois. $2.95.) 


Reviewed by John Kearney 


HIS VOLUME, written in a popular 

vein, is a cataloguing of the anti-Cath- 
olic prejudices which have occurred from 
colonial times down to our own day of 
Paul Blanshard and the POAU. 

The book is quite readable, but there 
are in print many other books also in a 
popular vein which do a much better job. 
Rahill’s work lacks documentation and, 
more importantly, does not indicate the 
internal effect of the persecutions to which 
Catholics have been prey. His assessment 
of the Catholic reactions to persecution is 
uncritical: the militant defense of Cath- 
olic schools by Archbishop Hughes of 
New York in the nineteenth century is 
praised highly, but so is the lack of 
Catholic defense of Al Smith in the famed 
presidential campaign of 1928. The au- 
thor, incidentally, attributes Smith’s de- 
feat almost entirely to the religious issue. 


OUR REVIEWERS 

Tom SEEss of Washington, D.C., is do- 
ing editorial work for the Defense de- 
partment. He is also a graduate student 
in political science at Georgetown Uni- 
versity. 

JOHN KEARNEY is Director of Friendship 
House. 
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Feelings of isolation and helpless- 
ness in the face of hostility may lead 
him to embrace specious theories 
and rationalizations —for example, $$ 


that Jews bring their troubles upon ; 
themselves by unsocial or unusual $ 
behavior; that they must prove 

themselves “better” than Gentiles to 

escape prejudice; or that they should 

make themselves inconspicuous to $ 
avoid trouble. Only objective, well- i 
informed thinking, free from mis- 2 
conceptions, can yield answers that es 
make sense. 4 


SCIENCE LOOKS AT ANTI-SEM- $$ 


ITISM. 32-page pamphlet, revised o 
edition. 25 cents each. (American “ 
Jewish Committee. 165 East 56th 


Street, New York 22, New York.) 3 
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They ve Got 
Ideas 


TS SOUTHERN SLAVE owners kept 
the Negro docile for many years. 
The system they used was simple. 
Don’t let the blacks see the inside of 
a book; it might give them ideas, 

The trouble with the Negro to- 
day is that he has got ideas. 

He thinks that because he is a 
competent and accepted surgeon with 
an educated wife he should be al- 
lowed to leave the ethnic neighbor- 
hood and live among people of his 
own attainments. 

She thinks that her son who was 
graduated from college with high 
honors should be sitting at a desk 


This editorial is reprinted from the IN- 
DIANA CATHOLIC with permission of the 
editors. 





HERE ARE MANY WAYS in which 

a person can become educated in 
this matter of race. There are reams of 
books on the subject, for instance. But 
one of the best ways in my estimation 
is by first hand experience. 

Here in Chicago we have an excel- 
lent means of gaining this necessary 
experience. This means is an organiza- 
tion known as Friendship House. 
Friendship House is located on the 
south side of Chicago, in what prob- 
ably most of us would consider the 
heart of the colored area, at 4233 South 
Indiana Avenue. Few people who go 
there expect to make friends, and less 
leave without having made at least 
one. 

One of the main purposes of Friend- 
ship House is to provide a place where 
people of all races may meet and dis- 
cuss racial issues openly and frankly 
and on an equal basis. 

I have visited Friendship House on 
two occasions. I must admit that I was 
not the least bit interested in the or- 


Mr. MULLIGAN works for an insurance 
company in Chicago and is a part-time stu- 
dent at DePaul University. The above ar- 
ticle is taken from a speech given in one of 
his classes there. 
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in the front office instead of operat- 
ing a punch press in the plant. 

That's the trouble with the Ne- 
groes; they've got ideas. They also 
have dreams. 

They dream that America is the 
place where every man has an equal 
chance to develop himself as a hu- 
man being, where race doesn’t make 
any difference. 

And when the dream is punctured 
for the young Negro, there is bitter- 
ness; or cockiness—I'll show them 
we're just as good as they are; or 
loss of ambition. 

Then he thinks he might as well 
run around at night with the gang 
looking for excitement because it 
didn’t do his brother any good to 
study hard during high school. 

And she thinks she'll drop short- 
hand and typing because it won't 
help her any behind a soda foun- 
tain. 

Pretty soon the newspapers are 
reporting an alarming increase in 


ganization, the people, or their work. 
I was pushed into going by a friend 
and decided to try and make the best 
of it. 

The first time I saw Friendship House 
it was far from being at its best. A 
fire had recently destroyed a part of 
the place, and I was there as part of a 
clean-up crew. I was very surprised to 
find that they had a swell group of 
people there from all walks of life, 
young and old, white and colored, all 
working together to fix the place up. 
I was very impressed by this, and later 
in the day I even made a few conces- 
sions and admitted that all colored peo- 
ple weren’t bad. 

The second time I visited Friendship 
House the conditions weren’t too much 
better. This time I was a guest at a 
fund-raising party. (Last time they put 
me to work, this time they wanted my 
money! I had heard the price of de- 
segregation was great, but I didn’t 
know I would have to pay with my 
own work and money!) 

At this party a middle-aged colored 
woman approached me and asked me 
what I had against colored people. I 
didn’t know what to do, and I appar- 
ently showed it. 

This woman then told me how she 


crimes of violence committed by Ne- 
gro youth. 

And the cry goes up: “See, just 
as we said. The Negroes are not 
ready for integration and equality. 
We've pampered them too much.” 

Then comes the inevitable: “Why 
don’t the Negroes do something for 
themselves?” 

What can they do but appeal to 
the white community for the one 
indispensable assist without which 
they cannot motivate their children 
properly? “Let down the barriers, 
make it possible for our children to 
obtain the jobs for which they pre- 
pare themselves,” they plead. 

“When a Negro seeks friends, or 
a job, or a house, or entertainment, 
judge him for what he is as a hu- 
man being without any consideration 
of race; then we can discipline our 
children and root out any feelings 
that society is against them.” That's 
what the Negroes are saying. 

Yes, the trouble with the Negroes 
is that they have got ideas. * 





Surprised to Find “Swell Group’ 


by William Mulligan 


had been raised to hate Irish people 
and Catholics, how she had been taught 
that it would be better to starve than . 
to associate with a white person, and 
how she had grown up with these ideas 
built into her. 

As she grew older, these things be- * 
gan to weaken in her. There were some 
Catholic girls where she worked; they 
had some crazy ideas, but they were 
nice enough, and she became friends * 
with them. 

One of these girls invited her to a 
party at Friendship House, and she de- - 
cided to go. She was amazed, as was I, 
at the frankness of everyone there. 
Things that you never dared discuss 
were talked about frankly and hon- . 
estly. She enjoyed herself and con- 
tinued coming to Friendship House. 
She later entered the Church, and since 
that time has come to the House fre- ° 
quently. She told me she tries to pick 
out newcomers and talks to them about 
their mutual problem and tries to help - 
them overcome their prejudices and 
face the realities of life. 

Here, in my estimation, we have a ‘ 
good example of education by getting 
to other people and realizing they are 
the same as we are, faced with the + 
same problems. & 
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Cardinal and Bishops Back Discrimination Bill 
JEFFERSON CITY, Missouri. Proposed state legisla- 


tion that would outlaw discrimination in public accom- 
modations here has received the backing of a cardinal 
and two bishops. 

House Bill 421 has been endorsed by Joseph Cardinal 
Ritter, archbishop of St. Louis; Bishop Charles H. Helm- 
sing of Springfield-Cape Girardeau; and Bishop Jo 
seph M. Marling, C.PP.S., of Jefferson City. 

Their messages of support were read at a hearing held 
here March 20 by the House Municipal Corporations 
Committee. The bill would ban discrimination in public 
accommodations, including hotels. 


Cite Mrs. Gabrielle for New Orleans Effort 
NEW ROCHELLE, New York. The Catholic Inter- 


racial Council of New Rochelle has awarded a special 
citation to Mrs. Daisy Gabrielle of Centerdale, Rhode 
Island. 

Mrs. Gabrielle was forced to leave New Orleans after 
her unsuccessful efforts to break the white boycott of an 
integrated public school there. 

The citation mentions Mrs, Gabrielle’s “courage and 
adherence to the principles of interracial justice.” 


Methodist Conference to Combat Segregation 
LOUISVILLE, Kentucy. In a five-day Methodist Orien- 
tation Conference on Race Relations here, two hundred 
delegates adopted a plan of action designed to combat 
segregation in the Church and its agencies. The plans 
calls for setting up regional race relations groups in each 
of the thirty-nine episcopal areas of the Methodist 
Church, and one hundred local committees in each area, 
working toward “more Christian race relations” in the 
Church and in other fields of social and economic life. 


Priests Continue Oklahoma Demonstrations 
OKLAHOMA CITY, Oklahoma. Bishop Victor J. Reed 
of Oklahoma City and Tulsa has granted permission to 
two of the priests of his diocese to join with four Pro- 
testant ministers in peaceful demonstrations during de- 
segregation of downtown eating places here. 

Meanwhile anti-segregation demonstrators conducted 
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a funeral parade to bury “Jim Crow” here. Although city 
officials denied a request of the local Young Christian 
Workers group and the Oklaham Citizens for Human 
Rights for a parade permit, the mock funeral line, headed 
by a hearse, was carried out, the demonstrators carefully 
observing traffic regulations. 


Archbishop Lucey Receives NCCJ Award 
SAN ANTONIO, Texas. Archbishop Robert E. Lusey 


of San Antonio was one of three clergymen receiving the 
annual Brotherhood Award of the San Antonio Confer- 
ence on Christians and Jews, presented during March. 


Pray for Persecuted, Persecutors 


MIDDLEBURG, Virginia. In a recent sermon Father 
Albert F. Pereira, C.I.C.M., pastor of the church which 
President Kennedy attends when he is here, asked his 
parishioners to “pray in a very special way for any mem- 
bers of this community who are persecuted.” He also 
asked that they pray “that those who are doing the perse- 
cuting may be converted by the grace of God.” 

The persecution to which Father Pereira referred in- 
cluded telephone calls made to local advocates of the 
policy of equality of treatment for Negroes at Middle- 
burg’s restaurants and lunch counters. Father Pereira 
and other local churchmen were responsible for the re- 
cent desegregation of local restaurants. 

Besides the sermon, Father Pereira referred to the mat- 
ter in his church bulletin, which stated: 

“Jesus was a ‘Samaritan-lover,’ which is equivalent to 
being a ‘nigger-lover’ today. He ate with ‘publicans and 
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sinners,’ the outcasts of the good society of the Jews. 
Jesus practiced what he preached—the universal love of 
all men, regardless . . . 

“We should be ashamed that we did not correct this 
injustice until we were pressured by outsiders, local cus- 
tom notwithstanding. It is commendable that Middle- 
burg’s pride and its realization of its national importance 
has enabled its citizens to forego customs no longer 
based on facts and embarrassing to its role. 

“To refuse to serve Negroes simply because of their 
race reminds us of the custom started by the Nazis— 
—which we considered very reprehensible 25 years ago.” 

The new policy was tested without incident. Negroes 
were served at the Coach Stop Restaurant and at the 
Red Fox Tavern, said to be the second oldest inn in the 
country. 


High School Freshmen Urge Integration 
LOUISVILLE, Kentucky. Trinity High School fresh- 
men, members of the Young Christian Students, are in- 
terested in local racial problems. 

Cards reading “I like doing business with you, why 
not let other races enjoy it?” are being distributed by 
the 150 boys, who leave them at lunch counters, enclose 
them in monthly bills, or use other means to show 
quietly and peacefully their viewpoint. 


Apologize to Diplomat for Discrimination 
WASHINGTON, D. C. President Kennedy and the 
State Department have offered apologies to Dr. William 
Fitzjohn, charge d’affaires of the African State of Sierra 
Leone, who was refused service at a Howard Johnson 
restaurant at Hagerstown, Maryland. 

A letter is being prepared by the Department request- 
ing the Howard Johnson company to explain its policy 
on serving Negroes, and asking that it investigate the 
March 9th incident. 

The manager of the Hegerstown restaurant said that 
he had no knowledge of the incident. As for serving 
Negroes in the restaurant, he said: “We're in a peculiar 
situation here. . . . We didn’t before, but we’re in the 
process of changing over.” 


Say Demonstrators “Not Common Miscreants” 


LOUISVILLE, Kentucky. In a letter to the Kentucky 
Commission on Human Rights, the Kentucky Civil Lib- 
erties Union urged an end to “racial segregation in the- 
aters, restaurants, and other places of public accommoda- 
tion.” 

The Union’s board also urged that it be remembered 
that antisegregation demonstrators “are not common mis- 
creants and, even when arrested should not be treated as 
such.” 

The organization made four points in its plea: The 
first that “in all of its forms, racial segregation is opposed 
to the spirit of a clearly stated constitutional principle.” 

It was also stated that segregation “denies the dignity 
and worth of individual human beings (and) disturbs 
the peace and harmony of communities where it is prac- 
ticed.” 

Finally, it. said that discrimination “causes colored 
people all over the world to look askance at American 
democracy and tends to advance the cause of communism 
in Asia and Africa.” 





